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ent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


THE most interesting article in the Print 

Collectors’ Quarterly for April is the 
Editor’s detailed description of a series of 
nineteen woodcuts in the Donce Collection 
at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Mounted 
in a paper album, with no signature, no 
watermark, no word of text, they are by a 
hand totally unknown and unlike any other 
and constitute so much a work by itself that 
it is difficult to determine even approxi- 
mately their place of origin. They illustrate 
the life of St. Roch beginning with the scene 
of his birth and ending with a scene of the 
veneration of his shrine—this last somewhat 
different in execution from the other wood- 
cuts. Mr. Dodgson thinks the series incom- 
plete, both because nineteen is an improbable 
number, and because several prominent fea- 
tures of the St. Roch legend have no place 
in it. Twelve of the woodcuts are repro- 
duced in the Quarterly; they show that the 
designer was no mean artist. He combines 
spirit, balance of composition, feeling for 
landscape and for aspects of buildings and 
interiors, and power to seize and consistently 
maintain a character with a certain degree 
of dramatic quality. The work grows on one 
the longer one considers it, whether from the 
of view of competence or that of origin- 
ality 


E have recently received the spring 
number of the Journal of the Society 


for Historical Research. One of the best 
things in it is an account of Moodkee and 
Ferozeshah. 1845, contributed by Mr. G. 
Reeves-Brown from letters to his brother of 
one William Hoff, who was present on the 
forced marches and at the battle in the 


capacity of Camp Clerk to Lord Hardinge, 
the Governor General. 
gent cbserver—also, evidently, a friendly 
soul who could draw information from casual 


re AND (QUEEES. 


Hoff was an intelli- | 
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| encounters with people; his correspondent 
wished for plenty of detail, and receives it. 
His picture of the battlefield when the fight- 
ing was over is sufficiently grim. Marching 
thence to Ferozepore—23 miles—the first thing 
seen was a curious camp, made by a circle 
of two hundred camels. Having taken pos- 
session of an empty house lent them by a 
lady, Hoff and his friends went to a shop 
in quest of food. After knocking for som 
time, they saw a window open at which there 


appeared a Jew, “‘ with his night-cap, his 
nose and his beard,’’ who ‘‘ asked us vat 
vash de newsh.”’ ‘There was something 


melodramaitic in this incident,’’ says the nar- 
rator, ‘‘ which took my fancy hugely.’’ In 
his joy at learning the enemy had retreated, 
the Jew not only welcomed them in, but bade 


them take whatever they wanted selling 
everything at an enormous sacrifice, so that, 


after thanking him for his generosity, they 
returned to their quarters laden with Eng- 
lish biscuits, sardines, jam and beer. 

Hoff’s narrative has a grim postscript: 
‘A year after I was again at Moodkee and 
Ferozeshah, and. our horses’ hoofs crackled 
among the dry bones of those who had met 
in hate.’ 

Mr. J. D. Turner’s paper on Army Agency 


might be noted as useful by the student. 
‘THE Periodical, which the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press sends post free to all appli- 


cants, is always pleasant and stimulating 
reading, and, in the number for March 15, 
quite outstandingly so. It is devoted to the 
Supplement of the *O.E.D.’ Part of it is 
a chronicle: achievements, new arrivals, 
honours, deaths; part quotation from appre- 


ciation of the Dictionary or its makers; part 
the text of speeches at the luncheon given 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall last November; and 


part to those calculations in numbers 
and miles which make one’s conception of 
size and importance amusing. Thus, we are 
told that if the printed matter published up 
'to June, 1908, were arranged in a column, 
it would reach about fifty-nine times as high 


again, 


as St. Paul’s, and to 8,123ft. higher than 
Mont Blanc, and horizontally would cross 


London Bridge more than twenty-five itimes, 
with several other such measurements — 
greatly to be extended if the columns pub- 


lished later, and the Supplement, be added 
| on. Perhaps the best things in this number, 


however, are the photographs, which include 
not only Murray and Bradley and Furni- 
'vall, but also Trench and — most interest- 
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ing of all Herbert Coleridge, whose death 
in his thirty-second year, at the very begin- 
ning of the great enterprise, was a heavy 
blow. 

Sir William Craigie, responding to the 
speech of the President of Magdalen at the 
luncheon, spoke of ithe remarkable and for- 
tunate way in which the lexicographer rap- 
idly forgets a great deal of what he knows, 
and continued: ‘‘ He would be in a perilous 
plight if he were like the old Irish warrior 
whose * brain of forgetfulness’ was cut out 
of him by a wound he received in his head, 
so that he remembered everything that he 
learned.”’ We confess we had not before 
heard of that Irish warrior, nor of anything 
so delightfully whimsical in cerebral matters 
as a “‘ brain of forgetfulness.’’ 


()S April 4, there appeared in The Times 
~ a letter signed by Sir Geoffrey Clarke and 
others, headed ‘‘ Poverty in Plenty: Faulis 
of the Monetary System,’ and also a leading 
article, ‘ Money and Gold,’ which should per- 
haps be noted among heralds of a new era 
in economics, and, thereby one may conjec- 
ture, of civilization itself. It appears that 
these advanced thinkers have chiefly in mind 
the disadvantages of gold as the basis for 
the issue of national money; but surely, hav- 
far, they will come before long 
to overhauling that whole theory of the dis- 
tribution of wealth which takes for granted 
that a medium of exchange is essentially and 
everyWhere indispensable. Perhaps its use- 
fulness will be found to have certain definite 
limitations, especially in a state of the world 
where the preduction of wealth increases by 
such enormous strides as it now does. 


ing got so 


FOLK-LORISTS among our readers may 

like to have the following extract from 
the * Dialogues’ of Jean-Loys Vives as pub- 
| 1583 in a translation from Latin 
nto French to serve for an exercise in the 
two languages. We take it from L’Inter- 
nédiaire of March 30. 


Graculus: Ho, quelle heure est-il? 
go: Nulle: car lon fond maintenant la 
cloche des heures: vy as-tu esté? 

Graculus: Je n’ay pas osé y aller: car J’on 
dit que c’est vne chose dangereuse. 

Nugo: J’y ai esté, et ay veu maintes femmes 
grosses sauter par dessus le canal de la fonte, 
qui est caché sous terre. 

Turdus: J’ay ouy dire, que cela leur est sain. 

Graculus: Cela est philosophie de quenouille, 
comme l’on dit 


shed in 





Was it the 


in women to 


practice in England also fon 


jump over the under- 
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ground pipe which carried the molten bell- 
metal? And was this done to ensure easy 
delivery, or on behoof of the child, or to 
obtain a son? 
A USEFUL brochure has just been brought 
out by the Cambridge University Press 
Mr. W. P. Barrett’s Chart of Plays from 
1584 to 1623. There is a good deal to reflect 
on, as Mr. Barrett points out in his pre- 
face, in the barrenness of some years and 
the bursts of dramatic activity in others. 
Irom 1591 to 1600, the mass of work done 
by Shakespeare stands out against compara- 
tively scant product from any other notable 
playwrights; on the other hand, the years 
which brought the great tragedies were fruit- 
ful in other brains besides Shakespeare’s 
Columns are devoted to Political and Socia 
Events; Literary and Theatrical Events; 
Masks and Plays by Minor Dramati 
Writers; and Anonymous Plays and Masks. 
Titles under the two last headings are nun- 
erous more or less throughout, and sugges- 
tive also of the direction of interest taken 
by the popular mind. 





THE reappearance of the sevenpenny nove 

is certainly matter to be noted. Messrs 
Collins announce twelve titles to begin with 
The series is to be known as ‘ Collins’ Seven- 
penny Novels.’ Most of those selected for 
the first batch are detective stories. begin- 
ning with Edgar Wallace’s ‘ The Steward.’ 
We learn from the Bookseller that great 
"y was observed in the preparation oi 
these volumes; the very blockmakers, when 
dealing with the artists’ designs for wrap- 
pers, were not allowed to know the price 
It is further to be noticed that the series wil 
he recruited direct from the publishers’ 
three-and-sixpenny list. 


sec 





OOKING through Messrs. Goodspeeds’ 
(Catalogue No. 224, entitled ‘ The Panor 
ama of American Life and History,’ we 
noticed several attractive photographs o! 
paintings and in particular two miniatures— 
Mr. and Mrs. Ezekiel Webster (brother and 
sister-in-law of Daniel Webster)—painted in 


al . ‘ ia 

1820 by Sarah Goodridge. She would 

seem to have been a_ painter of wl 
rr: - 

doubted talent. With these are two others 


by her, Caroline Le Roy Webster, Daniels 
second wife, and his grandson, also a Danie 
The Catalogue states that information about 
Sarah Goodridge is to be found in Masons 
‘Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart’; she 
was a pupil of Stuart’s. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE VISCONTI INESCUTCHEON 
OF THE MORTIMER ARMS. 


TOW that atitention is being drawn to the | 


fresco of the ‘ Church Militant and Tri- 
umphant’ in the Spanish Chapel of Santa 
Maria Novella, Florence, by correspondence 
in the columns of The Times, and one of the 
figures in that fresco has been identified as 
Sir Edward Le Despenser, who, as one of the 
correspondents says, ‘‘ was almost certainly ”’ 
in Florence in 1368 or 1369 in 


of Lionel Plantagenet, this is a fitting op- 
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which I have seen, helps to elucidate the 
charge. Buta close scrutiny of the inescutch- 
eon itself reveals the very worn charge of 
a serpent swallowing an infant.° The same 


| charge is found in a manuscript copy of the 


|‘ Visitation of 


| trated. 


the retinue | 


Herts,’ 1634, made by Peter 
le Neve in 1691,4 where the arms of Bardolf 
of St. Michael’s, with quarterings of Cressy, 
Mortimer, Hussey and Brocket are illus- 
This charge appears on the shield 
of the Visconti family, Dukes of Milan, 
which is blazoned, Argent, a serpent ondoy- 
ant in pale ‘azure crowned or vorant a child 
gules. How, then, came it to appear on the 


| Mortimer of Chelmarsh shield ? 
After the death in 1362 of Elizabeth, 
| daughter and heir of William de Burgh, 


portunity to make some suggestions concern- | 


ing another possible member of the retinue 
in the person of Hugh de Mortimer of Chel- 
marsh. 

The arms of Mortimer as borne by the 
Earls of March, were, Barry of six or and 
azure, on a chief two pallets between two 
esquierres of the second, over all an_ in- 
escutcheon argent. The Earls of March were 
the elder branch of the Mortimers descend- 
ing from Roger de Mortimer, sixth Lord of 
Wigmore (d. 1282), who was the elder son 
of Ralph de Mortimer, fifth Lord de Wig- 
more (d. 1246), by Gladuse, daughter of 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales.! 

The younger son of the fifth Lord, Hugh 
de Mortimer of Chelmarsh, sired the Chel- 
marsh Mortimers. Their line ended in ithe 
heiress Joanna, daughter of Hugh de Mor- 


timer of Chelmarsh (1296-1372),2 and wife 
of Lawrence Ayot of Ayot St. Lawrence, 
Herts, and Dodford, Northants. Their 


daughter and co-heiress, Matilda Ayot (b. 
1342) married Edmund de Cressy of Roth- 
amsted Manor, Harpenden, Herts, and thus 
we find the brass of their descendant, Wil- 
liam Cressy (d. 1559) and his wife Grace, 
née Dartnold (d. 1585) in Harpenden Church, 
quartering on the Cressy shield the arms 
of Mortimer. 

But in this instance the inescutcheon of 
the Mortimer arms bears a charge, which 
Cussans, in his ‘ History of Herts’ (Dacorum 
Hundred, p. 361, 1880) quite erroneously 
describes as an estoile in dexter chief. The 
inescutcheon is only about three-quarters of 


an inch high, and no rubbing of the shield 


1 See pedigree in Eyton’s ‘ Antiquities of 


Shropshire ’ iii, 44. 
2 His first wife Elizabeth was living in 1331; 
and his second Margaret in 1341. 


Earl of Ulster, and wife of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of King Edward III, 
leaving him an only daughter, Philippa (b. 


| 1355), it was decided in 1366, that the Duke 
| should should marry Violante, daughter of 


| horses. 


Galeazzo Visconti, Lord of Pavia. Accord- 
ingly in 1368, the Duke having married off 
his young daughter Philippa, aged thirteen, 
to Edmund Mortimer, third Earl of March. 
aged seventeen, set out for Milan accom- 
panied by a retinue of 457 men with 1,280 
(Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ folio ed., iii. 


842-845, 1830). Twenty-seven members of the 


| retinue, including Edward le Despenser, ap- 


| pointed attorneys before they set out: and 





Despenser himself received a special letter of 
protection. Included in the suite was also 
John Holand, who was perhaps the third 
son of Thomas Holand, first Earl of Kent. 
The majority of the suite were included 
nameless in the general letter of protection, 
and amongst them, I suggest, was Hugh de 
Mortimer of Chelmarsh (d. 1372) mentioned 
above. Probably Hugh had been for a long 
time in the royal service, for he was quite 
an elderly man, aged seventy-two. On 
arrival at Milan, the cortege was met by 
Galeazzo and Barnabo Visconti and Gale- 
azzo’s son, Gian Galeazzo, and the wedding 
took place on 5 June at ithe door of the cathe- 


3 The child with outstretched arms is being 
absorbed, legs first, by the serpent. 

4 This was in 1910 the property 
Andrews. 

5 If so he was only thirteen years old, hav- 
ing been born about 1353. No Mortimer ap- 
pears in the list nor for that matter does John 
Hawkwood who is known to have been in the 
Duke’s suite. Remaining abroad he married 
in 1377 Donnina, a natural daughter of 
Barnabo Visconti, lord of Milan and brother 
of ‘Galeazzo, and died in Italy in 1393. 


of W. F. 
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dral. Then followed a _ wedding-feast of 
seventeen-courses on a most magnificent and 
lavish scale. After each course Galeazzo pre- 


sented his son-in-law with rich and rare 
gifts. The final gift, at the end of the feast, 


consisted of a hundred and fifty horses for 
the Duke’s ‘‘ baroni e signori ’’ and various 
robes and jewels.6 These jewels, we may sur- 
mise, were badges bearing the Visconti arms.? 
Such a proceeding was apparently quite a 
usual custom, though perhaps not on such 
a broadcast scale as on this occasion.® Con- 
tinuing our suggestions, we can picture Hugh 
de Mortimer receiving one of these badges 
and thereafter, in memory of the event, 
placing it on the inescutcheon of his arms. 
He lived only four years longer to cherish 
the memory of this wonderful event. But 
the life of his royal master was briefer still. 
The Duke went to Alba in Piedmont with 
his bride, where injudicious disregard of the 


climate and immoderation in his food and 
drink, brought about his death within five 
months, on 17 Oct. His childless widow 


afterwards married Otto, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. 

Slightly later another connec- 
tion between the Visconti family and Eng- 
lish nobility. Lucia, another daughter of 
Barnabo Visconti, Lord of Milan and niece 
of Galeazzo Visconti, was offered, and refused 


as husband, Henry Earl of Derby, son of 


there was 


John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who 
afterwards became King Henry IV, because 
he was naturally out of favour with King 

ichard II, and was debarred from England 
by him. She married Fredericko Landgrave 


of Thuringia, Marquis of Misnia, and after 


his death became, in 1407, the wife of 
Edmund Holand, Earl of Kent, the King’s 
brother. He was fatally wounded at the 





6 A description of the courses and presents 
is printed in Archivio Storico Lombardo, 2 S.. 
iv, 484. 

7 Sandford in his ‘Genealogical History of 
the Kings and Queens of England ’ (1707 ed. 
p. 222) says that for the entertainment of the 
Duke and his equipage “such abundance of 
treasure was spent by Duke Galeas in sump- 
tuous feasts, stately scenes, and honouring 
with gifts above 200 Englishmen that it 
seemed to surpass the grandeur of the most 


wealthy kings.’ ; 
Instances of this custom occur in A. Van 
de Put’s ‘ Aragonese Double Crown,’ 1910: par- 


ticularly in h is quot ition (at p. 45, notes) from 
Roman: ‘Inventaires et documents re- 
latifs aux joyaux et tapisseries des princes 
d’Orléans-Valois.’ 
9 Details of the 
from Litta’s ‘ Famiglie 


Visconti family are derived 
Celebri Italiane.’ vol. i 
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| early age of ittwenty-four, at the siege of 
Briak Castle, Britanny, in the following 
year. Lucia died in E ngland in 1427. 

I should welcome confirmation or otherwise 
of my theory regarding the Visconti arms 
on the Mortimer shield. Were there any 
other English families who bore on thei: 
arms any indication of having taken part in 
the Plantagenet-Visconti marriage ? 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


AVON FLOODS. 
[yP to about 1490 the only mode of crossing 
the River Avon between Charlecote and 
Welford, a distance of nine miles or more, 
was by means of two timber bridges at 
Stratford-on-Avon, one of which, for foot 
passengers only, still exists. The larger 
bridge, for vehicles, was insecure and some- 
times demolished by annual floods. About 
1490 a Stratford native, Sir Hugh Clopton, 
Lord Mayor of London, built and gave his 
natal town the present graceful stone bridge 
of eighteen arches, which Wheler, Stratford 
historian, describes as ‘‘ confessedly — th: 
noblest edifice of its kind upon this beautiful 
and extensive river.”’ The following curious 
historical note was apparently written in 
the Welford-on-Avon Church Register by an 
eye-witness in 1588. It refers to Clopton 
Bridge and also to furniture belonging to 
‘ir ‘Thomas Lucy being washed away from 
Charlecote. This is the Justice Lucy 
(1532-1600) for so long supposed (in error) to 
be “‘ Justice Shallow.’’ Shakespeare had 
been in London about three years when this 
flood happened. <A similar rapid flood 
occurred in May 1932. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. H. 

B. Walters for this transcript. 
The XVIII of July, Anno Dom. 1588, 
in the morning, there happened about viil 
of the clock, in |River] Avon, such a 
sudden floode as carried away all the hay 
aboute Avon, and did much harm. Yt was 


higher then ever was known, by a yeard- 
and-a-half, and something more, and olde 
Father Porter (buried about iii yeares 


past) being then a hundred-and-nine-yeares 
of age, never knew it so high as by 2 
yeard-and-a-half. Dwelling in the Mill 
House, he knew it under his bedd, but this 
floode was a yeard-and-a-half in the house. 
and came in so suddenly that John Penne’s 
wife, then Miller, was so amazed that shee 
satt still, till she was almost drowned, and 
was wel-nigh beside herselfe, and so fart 
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amiss that shee did not know her owne 
childe when yt was broughte unto her. Yt 
brake downe the Grainge Mill, the crack 
thereof was hearde at Holditch. Yt brake 
up sundry houses in Warwick towne, and 
carried away their bread, beefe, cheese, 
butter-pans, pots, and provisions. Yt took 
away X carts out of ithe towne and three 
wains, with the furniture of Sir Thomas 

Lucies’. Yt broke both ends of Stratford- 

on-Avon Bridge ; yt drowned three furlongs 

of corne in Welford Meadow. Yt was so 
high at the height that it unthatched the 

Mill and stocked up a number of willows 

and sallies. Yt did take away suddenly 

one of Sales’ daughters of Grafton, out of 

Hillborough meadow |while] removing a 

hayeocke, that she had no shift but to get 

upon the topp of the haycocke, and was 
carried thereupon by the water a quarter 
of a mile wel-nigh, till she came to the very 
last bank of the streame, and was itaken 
into a boat and so was saved, but shee and 
they that rowed the boat was all like to be 
drowned, but that another boat came and 
rescued them soon. Three men going over 
Sitratford-on-Avon Bridge when they came 
to the middle of the bridge they could not 
goe farther, and they returned presently, 
and they could not goe backe, for the 
watter was soe risen. Yt rose a yeard in 
every hourr from eight to foure; yt came 
into the parsonage of Welford’s Orchards 
and filled his fishpoole; it tooke away the 
signe at the ‘ Beare’ [Inn]. Yt carried 
away Edwin Butler’s carte and was soone 
beneath Bitford | Bidford] and yt came into 
the Vicarage of Weston, and made Adam 

Saunders thence remeove, and yt tooke 

away halfe-a-hundred pounds’ | worth of | 

of hay.”’ 

“ Hungry Grafton’’ and ‘‘ Haunted Hill- 
borough ’? mentioned in the narrative, also 
figure in the ‘*‘ Drunken Bidford’’ drinking 
se attributed to Shakespeare. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 


POOTGUARDS AND THE ‘S.0.D.’—The 

‘Shorter English Dictionary’ has gone 
astray here, for it itells us that this is ‘‘ now 
the proper name of five infantry regiments, 
the Coldstream, Grenadier, Irish, Scots, and 
Welsh Fusilier Guards.’”? Presumably the 
original definition ended with the words 


“ Seots Fusilier Guards,’’ and the addition 
of the Irish and Welsh Guards (both raised 
in the present century) has caused tthe error. 


H.. B. 
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'ILARENDON AND ARLINGTON.—An 
“ amusing sidelight on the well-known 
rivalry between Clarendon and Arlingiton is 
cast by the latter’s gleeful report to Ormond 
that he had incurred the Chancellor’s 
chagrin by giving him an ambiguous intima- 
tion of the King’s surprise visit to his resi- 
dence at Cornbury. Writing from Oxford on 
Jan. 20, 1665/6, Arlington referred to the 
King’s dinner with Clarendon, and added: 
... his Maty arrived at one o’clock very cold 
and hungry, and very well attended, where he 
found onely my Lds (Clarendon’s] ordinary 
dinner, Amongst other passionate things his 
Lpp [Clarendon] said, one was hee was sorry 
hee had soe few friends at the Court as not 
to bee advertised of his Maties coming, at that 
instant | came up staires, maintained it was 
in my lre {letter|, my lord the contrary, the 
lre was called for and it was found to bee 
gramatically a good warning, but not soe ex- 
presse and cleare a one as _ the 
deserved. 


occasion 


‘I know not,’ he adds, ‘ whether this 
will make your G°® [Grace] laugh being told, 
but if you had seen it, I am sure you would 
have been well pleased.’ (Bodleian MS. 
Carte 46, f. 241). 

EE. N. 


Oxford, 


M UKERJEE. 


St. Catherine’s, 


NEW FRAGMENT OF A KEATS 

LETTER.—In The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, Nov. 9, 1933, I printed a sentence 
of a hitherto unnoticed John Keats letter to 
William Haslam from the catalogue of the 
Charles W. Frederickson Library sold at 
auction, Miay, 1877. The catalogue gave no 
date, nor was there internal evidence to help 
in precisely dating it. The same _ letter 
however, appeared again in April, 1904, at 
the John H. V. Arnold sale held by the 
Anderson Auction Company, New York City. 
In the catalogue of this sale, fortunately. 
additional text and the date were noted, so 
that, if the letter was accurately recorded, iit 
may now be designated No. 154a according 
to the latest Forman edition. I print here 
the entire known passage, the second sentence 
being the addition from the later catalogue. 
Dated from Wentworth Place, Nov. 2 | 1819], 
it is described as 2 pages 8vo. and is quoted 
thus : 

Mv disposition is of so careless a nature 
that it is continually tormenting me for 
my neglect of matters of consequence. If 
you can command £30 you will cure me of 
a disease which at intervals comes upon me 
like a fever fit 

\t the same sale the original of letter No. 17 
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in the Forman edition was put up for 
Mr. Forman has printed this 
letter, as number of others, from the 


Woodhouse ‘transcripts in the Marquess of 
Crewe’s collection, the originals of which ar 


yet untraced, Joux Howarp Brrss. 
A HEAVY POLL.—The voting for th 
= Rural District and Parish Council elec 
tions at Walton, Bridgewater. on Monday, 
March 26, 1924, resulted in a very heavy 
poll. According to the Central Somerset 

Gazette for March 30, 
Out of 194 electors 186 ré rded their votes. 
unrecorded three were absent, in- 


Of the eight 
cluding Lord Weymouth, and four were bedrid- 


den. One of the old inhabitants very bravely 
bore the inconvenience of a car journey made 
in considerable pain to fulfil her duty as an 
elector. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


‘MHE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY.’—In the supplementary volume of 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary,’ published 
in 1933, the following passage occurs in the 
* Historical Introduction ’ p. xxv. — which 
might be headed ‘‘ Hic Jacet ‘N.E.D.’”’: 
The share of “ Bodley ” in furthering 
and increasing the value, of 
Dictionary, is one that deserves to be 
fully remembe red, and adds one more 
to those which have given the name of 
ford ” to a work that can no | er be described 


as “* New. 


ODE: 
M FILM. 
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reason 
eet toe 


progress, 


Ne 
NEUX. 
AND MANNERS ON THE 
-I do not know whether in gen- 
is of interest to note oddities in man- 


the films: but I think one to be 
observed in the *‘ Unfinished Symphony.’ re- 


on 


cently shown at the Curzon, may be worth 
recording. Prince Esterhazy’s elder daugh- 
ter comes late to the musical evening 


at which Schubert is performing, and, by a 
burst of laughter at him, causes him to 


break off playing, shut the piano with a 
bang, and depart. This is surprising 
enough, but more surprising is her arrival. 


his very youthful great lady appears quit 


alone, quite unattended. ‘Two flunkeys relieve 


her of an evening cape, and then she runs 
alone down a deserted corridor and comes 
to the door of the salon, and opens it for 
herself and = slips in. One can imagine 
with what horror such proceedings would 
have been regarded in the real Austria of 
the time. 


fas 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE IRISH ESTABLISHMENT (ARMY) 

On what date did this ‘‘Establishment’ 
come into force? Was it legalised by an Aet 
of Parliament? Why was it so called? And 
what was its constitution? The designation 
“Trish Establishment ’’ is frequently met 
With in military throughout — the 
eighteenth century, but no authority for its 


| ooks 


origin, or the nature of its constitution, is 
ever mentioned. 
In 1768 a pamphlet was published in 


Dublin entitled ‘ Reasons for an Augmenta- 
tion of the Army on the Irish Establishment,’ 
on p. 7 of which we read: 

The Lrish Establishment consists of 4 Regi- 
ments of Horse, 8 of Dragoons, and 30 Regi- 
ments of Foot, of which 6 have been kept on 
foreign stations, and paid by Lreland. 


Where is the strength of this so-called 
‘establishment ”’ officially laid down ? 
NEUX. 
THOMAS TELFORD: HIS DESCEND 


ANTS.—Can any readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
supply any information as to the descendants 
of Thomas Telford, the famous enginee 
(1757-1834) ? If not, is there any book wherein 
I might find such information? It has come 
to my knowledge that he is connected with ow 
family-tree but through what branch I d 
not know. My father died in 1915—1 
but twelve years of age—and as he was left 
an orphan at fourteen no information cam 
through him. I was instructed by th 
Records Office to make inquiry of you. 


Was 


(Mrs.) Marron GILBERT SCHAEFFER. 
Maplewood, N.J., U.S.A 


EAUZEVILLE-OURY FAMILIES. 
According to the ‘Armorial of Jersey, 
1865, Thomas Lempriere, Commissary- 
General of Jersey and Guernsey, married in 
1783, Elizabeth Charity, daughter and hei 
of the Rev. Samuel Beauzeville, and heiress 
of Admiral G. Oury. Wanted, information 
as to the Beauzeville family, and relationship, 
if any, between Elizabeth Charity Beauze- 

ville and Admiral Oury. 
P. D. M. 


j OTTO OF TRINITY HOUSE, LEITH. 
4h Pervia virtuti sydera terra mare. What 
is the source of the above line which appears 
on the coat-of-arms of Trinity House. Leith? 
J. T. GRANT, M.D. 
9, Kglington Crescent, Edinburgh. 
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5 tear CORRESPONDENCE OF ST. JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM. In Migne’s ‘ Patro 
logia’ the letters of St. Chrysostom ari 
arranged without any regard to chronological 
order. This is the case even with those to 
Olympias, placed in a group at the head 
of them. How did this disorder come about ? 

I should be glad ito know whether there 
is any edition of these letters arranged in 
the proper sequence ; and also to learn where 
I might find particulars of the less well 
known among the persons to whom they are 
addressed. Migne’s text of the 
accompanied by a Latin translation, which 
is poor and wordy and obscures—more than 
need be—the characteristic style of the orig 
inal. Who made it? 


letters is 


BH. BE, 


ABBOT RICHARD BERE.-- The | last 
4. Abbot of Glastonbury but one was Rich 
ard Bere. Who was his father? 

ScorT. 


()PHER VERSIONS OF A FOLK-STORY 

WANTED. The following is a story 
from ‘The Wit and Humour of the Per- 
sians,’ by Meherjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka, 
Bombay, 1894, p. 220: 

‘] hear your neighbour has some festivity 
at his house to-morrow,’’ said a friend to 
Muila Nasruddin.—‘‘ It may be so, but [| 
do not see how that concerns me.’’-—~‘* But he 
is going to invite you also.’’—-‘* And, pray, 
how does that concern you 2” 

Similar tales wanted. 


NTIFOGMATIC.’’—What is the defini 

tion of this word? I should like to 
have instances of its use by British and 
(American writers. 


J. Eh. Benss. 


[RISH MATCHMAKING.—In a book en- 

titled ‘ The New Woman,’ by Luise Tot- 
tenham, published in 1932 by Victor Gol- 
lancz, a great deal of the story—laid in Ire- 
land in the Cork neighbourhood—iurns on 
matchmaking which is more drastic and busi- 
ness-like and disregards liking or even 
acquaintance between the parties concerned 
mere thoroughly than one would usually 
find the case in France or even in political 
marriages. I should be glad to hear more 
about ithis, and to be referred to other books 
or to articles dealing with it. Apparently 
the proposer of a match brings what is known 
as ‘‘an account,’’ and the next step is to 
‘walk the land’’ of the proposed bride- 
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groom, after which, if the result is satisfac- 
tory, the matter is ‘‘ settled.’’ 


a. (ena 


(,REEK LEGEND: SOURCE WANTED. 

Where can I find the legend that the 
birds fell from the sky at the shout that 
went up from the multitude when the pro 
clamation of Greek independence was made 
by the Roman commissioner, A.D. 196? 


C. Be €. 
i RUDE AWAKENING.”’—What is the 
A origin of this phrase ? 


C. Aw &, 


THE PRESTON JOURNAL 1740 (See 

clxill. 224; clxiv. 281).—Information 
would be appreciated if anyone knows of the 
existence of copies of The Preston Journal, 
with News both Foreign and Domestick, 
Preston, Lancashire, 1740 (10 x 14ins.), 4 pp. 
Printed by W(illoughby ?) Smith, Hereford, 
in Church-street. (Copies reputed to be in 
the American Antiquarian Society, Worces- 
ter, Mass., U.S.A.) 

No copies of The True British Courant, o 
Preston Journal, with News both Foreign 
and Domestick, Printed by Robert Moon, 
Preston, 1745 (the second Preston news- 
paper), have been reported to me. If anyone 
knows whether the Wigan Reference Library, 
Wigan, or the library of the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, the Liverpool Reference 
Library, the Warrington Public Library or 
the Free Public Library and Museum, 
Wigan, have any light to shed on this prob- 
lem it would be of the greatest value to me in 
completing the detailed information I need 
for my ‘ Bibliographical Register of British 
Newspapers and Periodicals printed thruout 
the United Kingdom before 1801.’ 

Not having access to Clemensha’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Preston,’ 1923, I cannot tell 
whether this information is covered in that 
work. If anyone who has access to this book 
will report to me whether this information is 
recorded in ithat study I should be grateful. 
For the benefit of those correspondents who 
have complained that they could not reach 
me for lack of a more specific address I 
hereby append it for their future convenience. 

W. J. LANG. 

123 Cuvahoya Building, 

Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
BENJOWSKI.—Can anyone give me _ in- 
formation of an eighteenth-century trav- 


eller of this name, I believe of Polish origin ? 
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Did he publish any accounts of his travels ! 
If so, in what language were they written ! 


B.. HH: A. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE.—What is 


“* the fallacy in the following equations ? 
Let 4 y. 
Then .r2 LY. 
g2 — y2 _ ny — y 
e+ ¥) (2 : y) 1 (a 4) 
reya y 
2y y. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
SOLK-SPEECH “YOUR HIDE ON 
Yow!’ In Staffs-Shropshire.  old- 
fashioned country folk and servants used 


(and probably still use) a sort of half-playful 
threat or exclamation—‘* Your hide on yow !” 

varied by, ‘‘ Your hide, I'll give it 
vow!”> What was the origin of these ex- 
pressions, and do they belonz specially ito the 
Midlands 


MUA. Ee 
. Qik K-TART.”’ Is the term ‘‘stick- 
WW tart”? - heard aan) . art 
tart" ever heard now, meaning a tart 
made from very young and immature goose- 
berries What does ‘‘stick’’ mean? My 


father used it chiefly in lament that we never 





ad this delicacy, owing to a rule of our 
old gardener that gooseberries, however 
advanced, should not partaken of until 
Whit Sunday! 

M.. A... 


L™ AL TENDER. — What is the highest 

sum for which copper coins are legal 
have read somewhere that silver 
not legal tender for a sum above 
Is that so’? Is there any limit in this 
respect to the tender of 10s. or £1 notes? 
Further, I should like to be informed when 


tender I 
colns 


£9 


are 





these limitations were fixed, and where pro- 
nulgated ? 
S. L. 
TVIIT. CENT. IRISH FREE STATE 
== LOTTERY. Lady Macdonald of the 
Isles, in her interesting book, ‘ The Fortunes 


of a Family the family being the Bosvilles 
of New Hall, Gunthwaite, and Thorpe 
a number of details of the accounts kept by 
the fourth Godfrey Bosville (1717-1784), 
wherein is mentioned an amount of £37 paid 
by him for three lottery tickets. One of 
these, Lady Macdonald says, an ‘“‘ Irish 
is stil] at Thorpe. 


gives 


Free State Lottery ”’ 


one, 
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As there was no Irish Free State in exist 


ence at that period, what was the lottery for 


which the ticket was issued ? 
H. ASKEW: 


Spennymoor. 


| . W. FREELAND.—Biographical inform- 

ation wanted of H. W. Freeland, who in 
the ‘seventies was an active social reforme: 
and member of the Council of the Nationa 


\ssociation for the Premotion of Social 
Service. 

W. HAYLen. 

TOUCHING WOOD.—What is the reas 

foi ‘touching wood’’ after having 

boasted of anything, or having escaped a 


danger—1n ordei 
possible evil ? 


to ensure immunity fron 


L. BENNETT. 


This query has been several times asked i 
“N. and Q.’ At 10 S. vi. 174 (Sept. 1, 1906 
correspondent referred to the custom as prac- 
tised in Germany, where one says unberufey 
as one touches wood. Usually, however, 
unberufen is considered enough by itself. bl 
England we have kept to the other part of the 
formula and only touch the wood. = Ibid. 230 
(Sept. 22) mention was made of a similar cus- 
tom of touching iron; and the custom of touch- 
ing wood was referred to Druidical times whe 
living wood, especially the oak, was suppose: 
to ‘‘ bring life.”” On the renewal of the query 
ten years later, one correspondent quoted fron 
‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ (xiv. 7) “ For 
is the wood whereby righteousness 
cometh ”’—thought to be an allusion to Noah’s 
ark. In 1927 the subject was raised again ani 
the late Jonn B. WaAINeEwrRIGHT (Sept. 3) sum- 
med up what is generally offered in explana- 
tion by saving that ‘ touching wood ”’ is eithe! 
(1) a survivai of tree-worship, or (2) ‘‘ an ap- 
peal to the Blessed Trinity through the Virtu 
of the Cross.’’] 


blessed is 


“QTAR OF BETHLEHEM.” Wh 


7 flower in England has the right to this 
name? The ‘S. O. D.’ tells me that th 
name properly belongs to Ornithogalu 


especially umbellatum, common in Palestine, 
but that it has been given to other flowers 
Recently I was given a bunch of a variety 
of Allium and was told that it was ‘‘ Sta! 
of Bethlehem ’’; but I feel doubtful of th 
being any good authority for calling it so. 


| ee eee 
ie INELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE. 


References would be appreciated to an) 
allusions in prose or verse (excluding Dug- 
dale and the County Histories) to the village 
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of Stoneleigh in Warwickshire, and to any 
particular accounts of it, also to any illus- 
of this little-known spot. Local 
have celebrated its charm. it 
‘Edgehill,’ by Richard 


trations 
poets must 
is mentioned in 
Jago, 1767. 
P60 
SETTING OF PRECIOUS STONES. 
WY Can anyone refer me to a history of this 
subject? Are any of the earliest settings of 
pre ious stones @ jour, or have the stones in 
variably a backing? What were the various 
devices employed in early days—say any date 
B.C.—to keep the stone in its setting? I do 
not seek information as to goldsmiths’ work 








n design, but as to the old methods em 
ployed for keeping stones in place. 


Ss. EE. 


this 
long 


[POLLING FOR A DEATH.—Is cus- 
tom still kept up? It is a time 
since I have heard a bell itolled for a death ; 
and one seldom hears mention of it on 
sion of a funeral. Some years ago it was in 
some churches customary to toll the bell at 
o'clock on Good Friday—thirty-three 
That, too, I have not heard any- 
recently. Would it be itrue to say 
that the custom as a whole has now almost 
wholly died cut except for the few strokes 
f if not always, tolled on the cemetery 
bell at a 


4 


pressions 18 


occa- 


three 


, 
strokes. 


W hei e 


often, 
funeral. 

Z. 
OWN TO SCOTLAND” OR ‘‘ UP TO 
SCOTLAND.”’—Which of these two ex- 
now correct? 1 have mostly, 
from people likely to use the current 
speech, heard ‘“‘up to Scotland gut I 
notice that Trollope, in * The Eustace Dia- 
monds,’ always has ‘‘down to Scotland.’ 
The novel was first published in 1876. Evi- 
dently at that time—for Trollope must have 
well informed in such a matter—the 
people said ‘‘down to Scotland.” 
Has the mode changed? And, if so, when? 
Or are the two expressions equally good ? 


BR. di. 


best 





oC eore * 
best 


THOR WANTED.—The following 


are engraved round th. 


Lines 
mazer 


A’ 


wl, 


edge of a 


“It is a point of great foresight, 
Into yourself to looke aright. 
In every thing advyse you first 
Take the best and leave the worst. 
Anno 1613.” 
Name of author desired. 


R. E. Tuomas. 
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ELDRED : REVETT : SWINHOE. 
(clxvi. 81, 160). 
| AM very much obliged to Mr. Fawcerr and 
Mr. Askew for itheir kind and helpful 
replies to my query. The one point certain 
about Gilbert Swinhoe, the author of ‘ Irene,’ 


s that he had a brother, James Swinhoe, 
who wrote verses addressed to ‘‘his dear 
Brother, the Author,’ printed in ithe begin- 
ning of the book. In February, 1672/3, 


James and Gilbert Swinhoe of Chatton, two 


brothers. were involved in a duel with 
\ndrew Carr of Earle, whom they met at 
Anthony Dunston’s or Dunstoll’s, appar- 
ently an inn in Chillingham—Chatton, Earle 


and Chillingham being small villages in 
Northumberland all within a few miles of 
one another. Carr challenged Gilbert Swin- 
hoe, who had struck him, but next day Car 
fought with James Swinhoe. They were 
parted, but met later in the day, when 
James Swinhoe was fatally wounded. Cari 
was tried for manslaughter, but the verdict 
is unknown. (‘ Depositions from York 
Surtees Society, vol. xl., pp. 187-9). 
As there ‘are here two brothers called James 
and Gilbert Swinhoe living within fifteen 
years of the publication of ‘ Irene,’ it seems 


Castle,’ 


probable that ‘they were the same men as 
the author and writer of the preliminary 
verses, and Canon Raine, who edited the 


Surtees Society volume, makes this identifi- 
cation. If it is correct, Gilbert Swinhoe 
the author, was a member of the family of 
Swinhoe of Chatton. Although the pedigr 


of this family is uncertain, there are a 
number of entries concerning its members 
in the rentals and surveys of the Earls oi 


Northumberland now in Alnwick Castle, as 

(‘hatton was and is part of the barony of 

Alnwick. 
In 1586 


tenement im 


Thomas Swinhoe, gent., held 

Chatton which had former] 
been held by Robert Orde. (Alnwick Castle 
Rentals, A, ii., no. 1). This was Thomas 
Swinhoe of Goswick, who was connected with 
the Ordes of Easter Newbiggin. (Raine, 
‘North Durham,’ p. 184). He obtained a 
lease of tthe office of bailiff of Chatton, three 
tenements, three husbandlands and th 
water-mill of Chatton from the 8th Earl of 
Northumberland, who died in 1585. (Aln 
wick Castle Rentals, A, iii., no. 1). In 1592 
he made over his lease of the water-mill t 
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inother Thomas Swinhoe, and by 1607 he 
had itransferred all his interest in Chatton, 
neluding the bailiwick, to this Thomas. 
(Ibid.) The second Thomas Swinhoe was 
not the son of the first, but he may have 
been the son of his cousin, Edward Swinhoe 
of Embleton. (Raine, * North Durham,’ p. 
184). By 1616 Mr. Thomas Swinhoe had 
acquired all the Jands in Chatton which had 


formerly been held by a family called Fow- 
berry. In 1622 l and the office of 


his lands 
bailiff of Chatiton were assigned by indenture 


Alnwick Ren- 
iv., no. 5), and Gilbert Swinhoe is 
as of Chatton in a list of freeholders 
(Archaeologia Aeliana, 1st Ser. ii., 
Raine identified this Gilbert Swin 
Swinhoe of Berrington, 
of Northumberland in 1642, a Royal- 
died a prisoner in 1646 or 1647, and 
and heir seems to have been James 
Swinhoe, a Royalist who compounded for his 
Berrington, Chatton, Kirknewton 
and Holy Island in 1649. (‘ Royalist Com- 


rt Swinhoe (° Castle 


ith Gilbert 





estates 1n 





positions,’ Surtees Society, vol. iii., pp. 
352-3). But s identification is doubtful. 
as in 1656 Gilbert Swinhoe, Esquire, paid 
£9 rent for land in Chatton, and was also 

of rents for the Earl of Northum- 
I At the same time, Mr. James 





Swinhoe, probably the Royalist of Berring- 
ton, paid £8 2s. rent, and Mr. George Swin 
hoe, whose relationship to the others is un- 
known, paid £11 rent for Chatton Park. 

Alnwick Castle Rentals,’ B, i., no. 1). 
There seems to be a certain probability that 
the Gilbert and James Swinhoe whom I am 
trying ito identify were th Gilbert 
Swinhoe, Esquire. of Chatton, in 1656. They 


sons Of 


ire connected with the publication of a book 
n 1658, and with a duel in 1672/3, both 
incidents which are likely to take place in 





exuberance of comparative youth, rather 
than in old and tthe Swinhoes of Ber- 
rington, by must have been elderly 


age, 

1658, 

men. 

is known about the mar- 
Can one of them have 


Nothing whateve1 
riages of this family. 
married a Revett ? 

In G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘ Oudenarde,’ p. 405, 
is an extract from a letter writiten by 
a Colonel Revett at Tournai in August, 1709, 
ind it is stated that he was killed next month 
at Malplaquet. Is his family known? 

Although, as Mr. ASKEW points out, a 
number of Elizabethan plays were published 
during the Commonwealth, yet, as far as I 

‘ and form of the 


there 





, ive he Il: ruage 
n judge, tn janguag 
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play are those of its date of publication, and 
not at iall like those of sixty or sevenity years 
before. ‘The source of Gilbert Swinhoe’s play 
might very likely be George Peele’s ‘‘famous 
play of the Turkish Mahamet and Hyrin the 
fair which, though it has now dis. 
appeared, was extremely popular and _ fie. 
quently quoted—for instance, by Pistol 


Greek,’’ 


2 Henry IV.’ The story also appeared ; 
the well-known collection of stories, Pai 
ter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure.’ A brief account 








of all the plays written with this plot is 
given in a paper on ‘ Johnson’s Jrene,’ j 
David Nichol Smith, published in ‘ Essays | 
and Studies by Members of the Englis 
Associattion,’ vol. xiv. Swinhoe’s * Irene’ js 
mentioned on p. 40. 

M. H. 


“ (VUARTER ”’ (clxvi. 155, 2135, 248) 

~ When soldiers are ‘‘ quartered,’’ the 
are, in a sense, protected, but that is quite | 
too obvious an explanation of granting 
““quarter.’’ The latter seems almost like one 
of those words which form ithemselves fror 
a’ mispronunciation. 

In my late friend, Dr. 


Dopps. 


Barnard’s, editi 











of ** Nicholas Upiton’s de Studio Milita 
Before 1446, Translated by John Blount 
Fellow of All Souls’ (ce. 1500).’’ (Oxfor 
Clarendon Press, 1931), from a manuscript 


volume, now in the Bodleian Library, is the 


following passage: 

The maner off grawnetyng securyte or sa 
garde by a publyque personne ys moche 
in use & custome, specially when 
endyd & the townes or portalyssys yeldyd uj 
Then the paretyys whyche war beseagyd afor 
woll, by the reason off some composition 
have made, departe to some other partys 
placys. In thys case peraventure some herald 
or prosecutor, whyche be publyque personn 
schall be assygenyd to goo wyth them to con- 
ducte them salvely throwghe the londe & j 
diction off the prynce to those paretes wl 
they desyre. And thys heralde ther « é 
ys callyd by the cyvyll lawe gardiator, whych § 
vs bownde to kepe these personnes that he s 
dothe conduct dayly salve & sure from hurt 
prejudyce. 

May not ‘‘ quarter’? have grown out 
some such word as “‘ gardiator,’’ the agent 
who saw that the granted mercy was im} 
mented ? 


seages 











REGINALD C. DUDDING, F.S8.4 
(LIES FAMILY (clxvi. 189).—One — 
+ Clies, the captain of a packet boat. di: 
12 Mar., 1760.—Vide Gentleman’s Magqaz 
(1760), 154. 

J. W. F 
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VACON AND SHAKESPEARE (clxvi. 
d 146, 165, 183, 227).—Caution is certainly 
desirable in maintaining the thesis that 
Shakespeare got this or that learned allusion 
from Bacon. Until the range of  Eliza- 
bethan literature has been studied, this can- 
not be affirmed with certainty. Learning 
that seems to commentators of to-day obscure, 
vas then familiar and known to persons from 
whom Shakespeare may have got it. This 
point from the interesting discus- 
sion of the Bacon and Shakespeare contro- 
versy in numerous letters given in * Henry 
Jackson, O.M., A Memoir,’ by R. St. John 
Parry, 1926. Jackson (‘ Memoir,’ p. 212) 
writes to Sir G. Greenwood on one of tthe 
passages mentioned, ante, p. 229: 

It is strange that the commentators on 
Shakespeare have been blind to the explanation 
of “ Sense, sure, you have, else could you not 
have motion.” IL imagine that this Aristotelian 
philsosopheme [in Aristotle’s De Anima] would 
he quite familiar. You will find it, for ex- 
ample, set out at length in Sir John Davies’ 
philosophical poem Nosce teipsum, published 


emerges 


1599. W. S. might have got it from him, or 
from. a sermon. 
V. KR. 
THE INVENTION OF FORKS AND 
BUTTONS (clxvi. 42, 212, 246).—The 


used a combined form of fork and 
consisting of an elongated tapering 
pointed shaft, at the reverse end a narrow 
bowl. These articles are almost invariably 
found when excavating the sites of Roman 
camps on a large scale. They are said to 
have been adapted for the purpose of exitract- 
and edible snails from their 
Nothing of this kind would appear 
to have been in use until the advent of 
the two tined fork many centuries later. 

In the Hildesheim collection of silver 
plate, the articles discovered were of the most 
exhaustive description, but apparently 


Rom: 
tomans 


spoon 


ing oysters 


shells. 


no 


Roman spoons were found. (Thirty-eight 
tems in all). 
\ Roman silver spoon with tapering 


pointed shaft, is to be seen at the Dorchester 
Museum, in the bowl of which is engraved 
the representation of a fish; and inside the 
bowl of another similar one is inscribed 
‘ JUSTINIA VIVAS.”’ 


_ 


*, BRADBURY. 


TREE WORSHIP (elxvi. 40, 85, 121, 159, 

232). Your correspondent would find 
some points of interest in an article, ‘ I] culto 
degli alberi,’ by Ersilia Caetani Lovatelli, 
in the Italian review Nuova Antologia, 
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toma, 1899, vol. clxvi., pp. 582-600. 
OTTo F. 


\ ME DE MARTAINVILLE AND LADY 
Ni HUNLOKE (clxvi. 190).—The Mme de 
Martainville mentioned by Lady Jerningham 
was presumably Anne Dillon, daughter of a 
Dillon who settled at or near Bordeaux and 
left a large family who appear here and 
there in eighteenth-century Krench memoirs 
as ‘‘ tous les Dillon.”’ One of her sisters 
married the President Lavie, the other the 
Miarquis d’Osmond. (They were the father 
and mother of the Comtesse de Boigne). 
Anne Dillon’s husband was Joguez de Mar 
tainville, a financier of Spanish origin, and 


3ABLER. 


her son, according to Mme de La Tour du 
Pin, was the Martainville who edited the 
Drapeau Blane round and about 1820. I can 


supply further details about her and about 

the complicated Dillon genealogies if H.1I.A. 

requires any and would write to me direct. 
G. RUTHERFORD. 


i" WidNAL” (clxvi. 227).—-Winnal is, I 

believe, a starling, and there is also a 
saying in Devon, ‘‘as cold as a winnal.”’ 
In very severe weather starlings congregate 


in barns and outhouses and settle on the 
rafters for warmth. In days gone by, in 


very cold weather, if a number of these birds 
had assembled in ja barn, three or four men 
or boys would enter the barn, one carrying 
a lantern, the others armed with sticks, and 
as the starlings flew about, weak from the 
cold and confused by the light from the lan- 
tern, they were knocked down. Hence, “‘ as 
weak or as cold as a winnal.’’ As soon as 
they were killed their heads were pulled off. 
This, because they are very bitter tto the 
taste, and it was supposed that, by pulling 
off their heads directly they were killed, it 
made them more palatable. When enough 
had been secured, they were made into a pie. 
The origin of the name I do not know. Sitar- 
lings suffer very much from the cold, and 
after severe winters, rabbit-earths have some- 
times been found choked with dead birds 
which had crept into them for shelter. 
S: PB; 


A paper on ‘ Devonshire Bird-Names’ by 
Mr. R. Pearse Chope, printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 
Ixv., pp. (237)-292, includes the following, on 
p. 290: 


Windle: (1) Redwing. 
Dev. Dialogue (1837) Gl(ossary). 


Also Wennel. Palmer, 
Other forms: 
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Weenil (Stoke Gabriel): Windal(l); Windell; 
Win’el, Win’le, Winnel, Winnle. Similes: 
“Poor as a winnel.” ‘“ Rump’d up like a 


“Weak as a 
*Wisht as a 


Visht as a 
Fibuary.” 


weenil,”’ 
winnel,”’ 


winnel,”’ 
winnel in 


Cp. Dwndle; (2) Fieldfare. Rock, Jim an’ Nell 
(1867), Gl(ossary); (3) Mistle Thrush, Parkham 
Sch(ool) (1932). Also Torrington. 


NM. 


This word is not found in Wright’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary,” but there is 
‘* Windle ’’ in use in Gloucestershire, Dorset. 
Somerset, Devon and Cornwall. (In Devon, 
‘wennel’”’ or ‘‘ winnle’’). The word 
means (1) the red-wing, and then (2) a thin, 
half-starved creature ; a weak, delicate child. 
chicken, ete. A quotation is given from 
*s ‘Pleasant Speech of Devon ’ (1892) 
“ Zo wayke’s a winnel.”’ 


also 


A. M. COLEMAN. 
PUNKLEY (celxvi. 67, 104, 142, 157, 209). 
Some years ago I was informed by 


somecne whose name took the form Dunekley, 
and who was of Northants stock, that 
name derived from a Scandinavian 
word meaning ‘‘ smoothly ’’ or ‘‘ cleverly.”’ 
Ekwall’s Celtic and English origin of the 
name is far-fetched. It is hard to believe 
that an English community would be so 
bi-lingual sas to take a root from the Welsh, 
which to them was a foreign language, and 
join it to an English word. 


Ca 


his 


was 


HALEs. 
Acton, W.3. 
[LEAN MR COBHAM AND THE ISLE OF 
“ MAN (celxv. 372; clxvi. 208).—I have 
examined the authorities used by Professor 
Vickers, in a paper on the places of imprison- 
ment of Eleanor Cobham which will probably 
be printed in the Transactions of the Histori 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


KR. S. B. 


ANGDALE’S DISTILLERY, HOLBORN 


(clxvi. 66, 124, 155, 192).—I have a note 
that Marmaduke Langdale of New Ormond 
Street, London, said to be descended from 
the Langdales of Houghton, Yorkshii 


married 20 Dec. 1778. Sarah 
eldest daughter of Robert Kelham, of 
Garden, and had 
Robert Langdale, of Garston 
and Robent Kelham 
Hall, Notts. 
Who was the John 
the partner of 


Augusta, 

Hatton 
Marmaduke 
House, Surrey, 
Langdale, of 


two sons: 





sleasby 
Co 
Anderson rel rred tO as 
Marmaduke Langdale? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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| ROUGHTON’S AMPHITHEATRE, TOT. 
TENHAM COURT ROAD (celxvi. 173, 
212, 248).—The situation of this home of the 


‘noble art’? is identified by Clinch in his 
‘Marylebone and St. Pancras’ with the 
Adam and Eve tavern at the north-west 
corner of the the Tottenham 


junction of 
Court Road with Euston Road, on tthe site 
of the ancient manor house of Totenhal] :— 


Hogarth has made the ‘* Adam and Eve ” ¢] 
place of rendez-vous for the ‘ March of. the 
Guards to Finchley ’ and upon the signboa 
of the house is inscribed ‘ Tottenham Court 
Nursery. 1745’ in allusion to the famous 
Broughton’s Amphitheatre for boxing. 


My. Beresford Chancellor, however, in his 
‘London’s Old Latin Quarter’ places it a 
the opposite corner— the north-east — and 
connects it with 
the King’s Head Tavern and Figg’s so calles 


Boarded House, afterwards to become associ- 
ated with the more famous pugilist Broughton, 
were situated at the east corner of Tottenhai 
Court Road. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


HE EXTRAORDINARY NORTH 
BRITON (clxvi. 187, 225, 230).—I am 
vrateful to your correspondents for their in- 
formation. Kighteenth-century newspapers 
are not my subject: my sole interest in pur- 
chasing this was its connection wit 
John Wilkes. I sent full particulars of 
to the authority on the subject— your corres- 
pondent Mr. J. G. Muppiman—in July of 
last year, and it was his encouraging rep!) 


close 


which induced me to send the details ¢ 
N. and Q.’ 
I gather from what Mr. MILForRD s 


<indly writes, that the Bodleian alone 
sesses a complete set, the next approaching 
that being the New York State Library copy, 
which lacks tthe last issue. After these, the 
copy I described seems to rank. 


While the 
periodical has not escaped record, if only on 
complete run be known, it must be extremely 
rave. I hope I may be able to obtain tran- 
scripts of the five issues necessary to complete 
my run before it goes to the British Museum. 
I am not an authority on Junius, but as 
this journal had ceased publication some 
three months before the date mentioned 
Mr. Reap, I should hazard the guess tha 
the reference he quotes possibly related t 
other things of very similar name (not Jour- 
nals) of which there were more than one. 
They will be found in the British Museum 
Catalogue. I have one ‘‘ By a Young Scots 
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NOTES 


Corte printed, 1769, 8vo., pp. 85, its 

“A North Briton Extraordinary ’ 

Mr. Reap. 
RHODON. 


IEUT.-COL. JAMES FITZGERALD OF 

iss MADRAS NATIVE INFANTRY 
(clxvi. 226).—In his will (dated Trichin- 
opoly, 7 Oct., 1777; proved at Madras 14 
Aug., 1781) he makes no menttion of his wife 
or any children; but he does mention his 
sister, Mary Fitzgerald, his brother, David, 
and the latter’s son, John. 


man,”’ 
title being 
--the exact words quoted by 


Vos 


RINSING 


PINGER-BOWLS : MOUTH 
clxiv. 265; 


(clxiii. 550, 390, 428, 444; 
elxy. 249, 411; elxvi. 178, 209).—-The follow- 
ing extracts from the diary of Sophie v. La 
Roche, translated from the German by Clare 
Williams, with a foreword by G. M. Trevel- 
yan (Jonathan Cape, London, 1933) may be 
of interest in ase connection : 


Sept. 12, 1786. ‘“* The table was covered with 
a fine damask Cloth on which we all wiped our 
mouths in old English style, as there were no 
serviettes ... [' [he menu consisted of] stewed 
lamb, fresh young codling, steamed cabbage, 
pork, a large fish, mussels, roast veal, a huge 
loin chop and a heap of cress, potatoes in thick 
brown sauce, salad and pastries. 

This was at a dinner party at a 
country house, near London, at which 
George Gordon was a guest] 

Sept. 19th, 1786. [Describing a dinner party 
bs - house of —— von Reventlow, at Rich- 

ond, she says] A completely English repast 
embed the reason why such large dishes 
are to be seen in silver, pewter, china and 
crockery shops; to wit, because a quarter of 
a calf, half a lamb and monstrous pieces of 
other meats are dished up, and every one re- 
ceived almost an entire fish. But since Eng- 
land krows nothing of separate cooking for the 
servants, who partake of all the courses 
sampled by the masters, the latter having first 
choice and the servants what remains—hence 
the large portions are explained. The blue 
glass bowls used for rincing hands and mouth 
in at the end are quite de lightful. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add her des- 
cription of a dinner table at Beaumont 
Lodge, Old Windsor, the residence of Warren 
Hastings—although there is no reference to 
mouth washing. 


large 


Lord 


AND QUERIES. 


October 6th 1786. I have never seen finer 
silverware. French and English dishes were 
served . The wines were very rare, and the 
dessert service, I imagine, of genuine Indian | 
porcelain and magnificent Two Indian 
hoys, thirteen to fourteen years old, waited 
on Mr. and Mrs. Hastings. 
Davip T. WYLIE, M.D. 


Oxford. 
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POLK-LORE OF THE ROOK (clxvi. 226). 
It is common knowledge in this part of 
Hampshire that when rooks build high in the 
trees foretells a dry summer. Another 
common belief is that when they forsake a 
tree in which they have built for some years. 
that tree is unsafe. 
EK. A. CAMPBELL. 
Winchester. 


The piece of Northumberland folk-lore re- 
ferred to is interesting. I do not remember 
reading it before. As regards other popular 
beliefs regarding rooks, I have noted several 
at various times; but not of the present time. 
Forby, in his ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia ’ 


(1830), tells us that when rooks were found 
building their nests ‘‘ near a house’’ it was 
regarded as ‘‘a sign of prosperity.’’ When 


rooks desert a rookery, it is sometimes con- 


sidered a bad omen. The Rev. T. F. Dyer 
notices this belief in his ‘ English Folk- 
Lore ’ 

When rooks desert a rookery, which they 
have tenanted for vears, it foretells the down- 
fall of the family on whose property it is. Un- 


for those who credit such 
too often happens that 


fortunately, however, 
a superstition it only 


the birds change from one place to another, 
without any of the dreadful consequences pre- 


dicted happening. 
This belief he places in the North of Eng- 


land. The same idea is mentioned by Hen- 
derson in his ‘ Notes on Folk-Lore of ithe 
Northern Counties of England and_ the 


Borders’ (1879), who adds that there is a 
Northumbrian saying ito the effect that the 
rooks deserted the rookery of Chipchase before 
the family left that place. ‘On the other 
hand,’’ says Henderson, ‘‘the Wilkie M.S. 
tells us that when rooks haunt a town or 
village, mortality is supposed to await its 
inhabitants, and if they feed in the street it 
shows a storm is near at hand.”’ 

The Rev. T. F. Dyer tells us that at Looe, 
East Cornwall, there prevailed the belief that 
rooks will forsake an estate if, on the death 
of the proprietor, no heir can be found to 
succeed him. 

P. Hate. 


PADDOCK alias FROG: ‘LUDUS COV- 

ENTRIAE’ (elxvi. 190, 232).—At th 
last reference, ‘Ludus Coventriae’ is des- 
cribed as a ‘‘ Warwickshire work of the fif- 
teenth century.’’ This phrase may be con- 
strued as referring to a printed “ work,” 
whereas it is a manuscript. It was first 
printed in the nineteenth century. under the 
title of 
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Ludus Coventriae: A collection of Mysteries, 
formerly represented at Coventry on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 
Shakespeare Society 1841. 8vo. 

a Glossary, which curiously 
omits the words ‘‘ Scheldys’’ and ‘‘ Sperys ’ 
(shields and spears), but describes ‘‘ pad- 
dock ’’ as a large toad, and adds that a dis- 
tinction is here drawn between ‘‘ paddock ”’ 
and ‘‘ pad,’’ the meaning of which js obvious. 

The quotation already printed occurs in 
‘ Adoration of the Magi’ at p. 164 of the 
1841 edition. 


lit contains 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


I OUSES IN THE XV. CENTURY (celxvi. 

101, 232).—One of the best illustrated 
works, with authoritative text, is H. T. 
Turner’s ‘ Domestic Architecture from the 
Conquest to the 15th Century,’ Parker, 
Oxford, 1851-59, 4 vols. Parker, the pub- 
lisher, rendered Turner much assistance in 
this excellent book. 

WM. JAGGARD. 


YERPETU AL MOTION BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (clxv. 67, 106, 125, 141, 268, 

377).—J. Day on Perpetual Motion.—A meri- 
can Journal of Science, lix. (1849), 174; Ix. 
(1849), 174. 

T. P. Jones.—Journal of Franklin Insti- 
tute (Philadelphia), viii. (1830), 318 and 414. 

T. B. Perkins.—Galary (New York), xii. 
(1872), 341. 

T. P. Jones, on Congreve’s Perpetual 
Motion. — Journal of Franklin Institute 
(Philadelphia), iv. (1828), 179. 

J. T. Mackay, on Perpetual Motion. 
Galaxy (New York), xviii. (1875), 625. 

Unsigned.—Hogq’s Instructor, vi. (1851), 
278. 

Unsigned.—Penny Magazine, iii. (1835), 2. 

B. F. Isherwood.—Gangees, Perpetual 
Motion—Aansas City Re vile ww Vs (1883), 29, 
47. 

W. M. Williams.—‘ Perpetual Motion on 
a Large Scale.’—Knowledge, v. (1884), 29, 47. 
See also ‘ Perpetual Motion’ in ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,’ 9th edition, vol. xviii. 
J. W. Fawcett. 

Satley, Co. Durham 


OBIN HOOD (clxv. 281, 321).—The fol- 
lowing bibliography of this person may 
be of interest : 
F. J. Child. 
156. 
C. P. Hobkirk.—S¢. 
xlvii. (1880), 24. 


James Magazine, 


Atlantic Monthly, i. (1858), 


W. Mountford. 
Ixxxiv. (1856). 
Edinburgh 


North American Review, 


Unsigned. Review, —|xxxvi, 
(1847), 122. 

Unsigned. 
(1847), 87. 

Unsigned. 
(1837), 424. 

Unsigned.—All the Year 
(1877), 88. 

Unsigned. 
391. 

R. H. Coates.—‘ Note on Robin Hood.’ 
Crodey’s Ladies’ Book, xxiv. (1841), 203. 

K. Goadby.—‘ Who was Robin Hood?’— 
Nharpe’s London Magazine, xxxviii. (1863), 
307. 

J. M. Gutch. 

Reliquary, 1. 


Same article: Living Age, xy. 


Westminster Review, xxxiii, 


Round, xxvii, 


Anslediy (1813) 


Magazine, i. 


‘Identity of Robin Hoed.’ 
(1861). 
Unsigned.—-‘ Robin Hood and Richard 
Fraser's Magazine, xix. (1838), 593. 
Unsigned.—‘ Robin Hood and his Time.’- 
National Quarterly Review, xx. (1869), 101. 
Unsigned.— Search for Robin Hood.’ 


Chambers’ Journal, xviii. (1852), 136. 


L. Saunders.—‘ Robin Hood Ballads.’ 
People’s Journal, i. (1846), 71-260. 
J. W. Fawcett. 


HOG-IN-ARMOUR ” (c]xvi. 152).—Th 
Hog in Armour, in Hanging Sword 
Court, Fleet Street, is mentioned in an 
advertisement (London Gazette, Jan. 10-14, 
1678) as the place where there was to be sold 
‘* seacole sutt for the great improvement of 
all sorts of lands, as well as gardens and 
hop grounds.”’ It is named among. the 
absurd London signs in the Spectator, 28 
Apr. 2, 1711, and is still occasionally seen, 
as in James’s Street, Dublin. Though the 
sign does not exist any longer in London, 
yet the name is not lost among the lower 
orders, it being a favourite epithet applied 
to rifle volunteers by costermongers, street 
fishmongers, and such like. A jocular name 
for this sign is the ‘‘ pig in misery.” 
See ‘History of Signboards.’ Larwood 
and Hotten, 1866, p. 440. 
A. Gi; Cox. 


UESTIONS ON STAMPS (elxv. 138, 
175).—Receipt stamps were authorised 
for postal use 1 June, 1881. The new Post- 
age and Inland Revenue stamp was issued 
12 July, 1881. 
A. H. W. FYNMORE. 
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LL HALLOWS STAINING, LONDON 

(clxvi. 134).—Some interesting particu 
lars of this old City church are to be found 
in ‘A Dictionary of London,’ by Henry A. 
Harben. The church, except the tower, says 
Mr. Harben, was taken down, “‘as Mr. 
MacPike states, in 1770,”’ and the parish 
united to St. Olave’s, Hart Street. The 
tower, together with the site of the church, 
was purchased by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners with the proviso that the tower should 
be kept in repair and that building should be 
only on certain definite portions fronting on 
Mark Lane. (Harben quotes Poovah’s ‘ An- 
nals of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and All 
Hallows Staining’). The Clothworkers’ 
Company appear to have purchased the site 
later on, for we find Walford, in ‘ Old and 
New London,’ vol. ii., in his reference to the 
Clothworkers’ Hall, saying that the ground 
upon which the ‘‘ Hall”’ is built 
has been enlarged by the addition of a very 
large piece of land purchased by the Company 
recently. This is the site of the old church 
and graveyard of All Hallows Staining ; 
The Company by arrangement with the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners being bound not 
only not to demolish it, but to keep it in re- 
pair. 

C. P. Hate. 

JYERTHUIS IN GREAT BRITAIN (clxvi. 

135, 176, 208).—In his book on Surnames 
entitled, ‘What is your Surname?’, Mr. W. 

Dodgson, in a chapter ‘On the Names of 
Our Ancestors,’ says that the English form 
“Pertwee ’’ corresponds to the French 
* Pertuis ”’ hole. This is kindred in 
meaning to the English name Pitt. Pitt is 
a local name 
and its meaning suggests that its original 
bearers were plain villa; ge folk, for it Pe ates 
a dweller at or near a ‘pit. 

P. EAL. 


* (FYPSY BLOOD” (clxvi. 217; s.v. 
* Memorabilia ’). In addition to 
names given at the above reference, it may 
be interesting to note that in the Lowlands 
of Scotland, as well as on the English side 
of the border, the gypsies were divided into 
clans or septs of which the Faws, or Faas, 
and the Baliols, Bailyows, or Baillies, were 
long recognized as the aristocracy. The 
former were held to belong to the district 
Which comprised Northumberland, Berwick- 
shire, Roxburghshire and East Lothian, and | 
the latter inhabited the district extending 
from Langholm, Longtown and Lockerby to | 
Linlithgow and Bathgate. Other clans or 
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Cowans, Ged- 
Hallidays, Wilsons, 


septs included the Stewarts, 
Greys, Wilkies, 
Keiths and Robertsons. 

An off-shoot of the Faas were the Blyths, 
to whom belonged Esther Faa Blyth, the last 
queen of the Yetholm gypsies, who died July 
12, 1883, at Kelso, but was buried with much 
ceremony at Kirk Yetholm. Her coffin bore 
a wreath of white roses sent by Lady John 
Scott of Spottiswood. 

The Falls (a variation of Faa), 
and shipewners of Dunbar, were descended 
from the Faas of Yetholm. The blood of the 
Kalls is stated to have run in the veins of 
Thomas Coutts, the banker, grandfather, on 
the mother’s side, of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts. 


deses, 


merchants 


Another name associated with gypsy blood 
is Boswell or Bosville, and as late as May 9, 
1926, there was interred at Farnborough a 
person known as the ‘‘ King of the Gypsies.”’ 
According to the Daily Mail of the same 
date, ‘‘ the King went to his burial wearing, 
as marks his chieftainship of Clan Bos- 
well, bright yellow socks and a muffler of 
brilliant red.’’ This gypsy king, Levi Bos- 
well, had lived at Bromley for twenty years. 

Borrow evidently knew the Bosville gyp- 
sies, for he gives to the Tinman Tinker the 
name of ‘* Blazing Bosville.’’ 

H. ASKEW. 


MEMPEST OF HOLMSIDE (clxvi. 97, 

139, 194, 231).—It may be of interest to 
mention that descendants of Robert Tempest 
of Holmside were associated with Stranton, 
of which the manor of Seaton Carew was a 
member. The contiguous manor of Oughton 
or Owton was in 1524 in possession of Robert 
Lambert, who married Anne, daughter of 
Robert Tempest of Holmside; his grandson, 
Robert Lambert, was attainted for being 
connected with the rebellion of the northern 
Karls in 1569. 

The Trollops, another family directly con- 
nected with the manor of Seaton Carew, were 
also allied to the Tempests of Holmside by 
the marriage of John Trollop of Thornley to 
Jane, daughter of Robert Tempest of Holm- 
side, mentaoned above. 

The Lumleys, also a family allied by mar 
riage to the Tempests of Holmside, loc. 
arge in the manorial records of Seaton 
Carew. 

According to the ‘ V.C.H. Durham,’ vol. 
iii., only lately published, the chapel at Sea- 
ton is mentioned with the vicarage of Stran- 
ton in 1535, and is said to have been served 
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by a stipendiary priest in 1577-88. It is fur- 
ther stated to have been in ruins in 1622; 
according to a footnote, it was mentioned i 
1646, but it could then only have been a 
name. There is, however, no mention of a 
burying-ground attached to it. The natural 
burvying-place would be at Stranton. 


As stated by Miss Dopps, no trace of the 
chapel now remains. H. ASKEW. 
NN SIGN: THE THREE HATS (elxv. 
389, 465; clxvi. 34). As partial coi 
roboration of the remarks about the ‘old 
clothes men’ wearing three hats when fol- 


lowing their occupation in the streets, I 
may state that the IVeekly Chronicle (New 
castle) published on Jan. 6, 1934, supplies 
a drawing by Gerrard Robinson from which 
he made his wood-carving of the well-known 
Tyneside character, Whin Rob. Rob is de- 
picted standing on the pavement holding a 
few art cast-off wearing apparel; a 
large bundle of similar articles lies behind 
him on the pavement, and on his head are 
a couple of hats, which quite possibly may 
have numbered three on occasions. The 
number would of course depend to some ex- 
tent upon his stock-in-trade. 


icles of 


H. ASKEW. 
MONEY OF ACCOUNT 
460; clxvi. 33. 46).—The will of Wil- 
Porter, — Beckley Tanfield, Co. Dur- 
dated 13 Nov., 1618, includes some in- 
bequests : 


\ ARKS:: (clxv. 
p 

liam 
ham, 
teresting 


Claxton, Knt.. Sir William 
one angell; to Mr. Roger 
William Tempest, and my 
french crowne; Mother Anne 
Michael and Nicholas, 
10,/-: sister Merial 


fo Sir John 
Blaxton, Knt., 
Tooketts, Mr. 
brother Garth, a 
Porter, and brothe rs 
one angell: siste Clare, 
Eden a spur red 

The wife of 
daughter of Robert 
Merial Eden was Anne’s sister, 
was William Garth of Durham, 
Margaret Eden, another 
Merial. 


was Anne, 
Auckland. 
and Garth 
husband of 
Anne and 


William Porter 
Eden of West 


sister of 


H. ASKEW. 
QOURCES WANTED 227).—If Rous- 
S seau said that he never gave 


anything to 

the public that he had not be pg five times 
ver he flagrantly contradicted several state- 
ments a ) his method ot iritine in his ‘ Con- 
fessions.’ “When Diderot asked him to contri- 
bute an article on music to the Encyclopaedia 
executed his tash “in great haste, and con- 
sequently very ill within three months.” Of 
course this does not prove that he did not copy 
out everything five times. but when he was 
on the influence of the sciences and arts 


(elxvi, 


writing 
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on civilization he says that he produced the 
essay ‘in a very singular manner and in that 
which I have always followed in all my other 
works.” The manner was to turn over the 
periods in his head during a_ sleepless night 
and when Madame la Vasseur, whom he had 
made his secretary, came in the morning t 
light his fire he dictated to her while he was 
in bed what he had composed in the night 
‘and this method which for a long time I ob. 
served, preserved me many things [should 
otherwise have forgotten.”’ He confesses ray 
he did not write with facility, though his let 

ters were often an exception. He says some. 
where that he read through the Bible five times 
on a somewhat peculiar system and _ possibly 
the statement quoted by your correspondent 
has arisen through some contusion with this 


passage, 
F et THORS AND SOURCES WANTED (elxvi. 
233)—.1 suggest that in such queries it 
ced ‘be well to ada the dates of the bo ks 
cited, which might make the inquiry easier. 
Thus 3. looks like Ossian, in whose poems oaks 
are frequent, but the dates of Macpherson’s 
publications ‘might make this reference impos- 
si ble. 2. reminds me of a passage in Johnson’s 
‘Life of Milton,’ 82. A treaty with Sweden 
was artfully suspended. The Swedish ambas 
sador asked for a translation of it into Latin, 
and Birkbeck Hill in his edition of the ‘ Lives 
of the Poets’ quotes in a footnote the ambas- 
sador’s complaint that 
it was fourteen days they had made him sta 
for that translation, and sent it to one M1 
Milton, a blind man, to put the articles into 
Latin .. It seemed strange to him, 
should be none but a blind man capable of p 
ting a few articles into Latin.” 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG 





VR: 
THOR 


UT y 
A are the 


WANTED (celxvi. 227).—The lines 
opening stanza of Swinburne’ 

The Triumph of Time,’ in the first 
his ‘ Poems and Ballads,” 1866. This piece, o 
forty-nine stanzas is described by Sir Edmund 
Gosse in his Life of Swinburne as “ the 
profound and the most touching of all his per- 
sonal poems.” The occasion which gave risé 
to it is desc ribed briefly in the third chapter 


$ 
series of 
it 
| 


most 


ot the ‘ Life.’ ‘The whole poem,” wrote Gosse, 
“deserves close study as a revelation of the 
poet’s innermost feelings, which he exposes 


with an equal frankness in no other section of 
his work Chis episode was the only oné 
of its kind in deatee experience, and 
was with a certain fidelity that he carri 


it 





down to the grave his memory of the one gir! 
whom he ever asked to share ‘the wine and 


leaven of lovely life’ with him.’’ The incident 
was entirely honourable to Swinburne, but, 
feel sure that he would not have cared for the 
cause of his distress to appear in print un- 
necessarily. It is enough to refer to Gosses 
book for the details 
Epwarp BeEnsLy. 

Bucks. 


{Other correspondents thanked for replies. 


Burnham, 


14, 1934, 
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The Library. 


The Treatment of Poverty in Cambridge- 


shire, 1597-1834. By E. M. Hampson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net). 


\HIS monograph belongs to the series of 

Cambridge Studies in Economic 
tory, which is being produced under the 
editorship of Dr. J. H. Clapham, with the 
aid of the Ellen McArthur Fund. The root 
problem in the social and economic life of 
the centuries between 1597 and 1834 which 
appeals most strongly to the student of to- 
day as being even now a living one, is that 
of the best possible relation between volun- 
tary and State activity and between local 
and national administration. In the treat- 
ment of poverty this problem is seen in its 
acutest form. The seventeenth and eight- 
teenth centuries attacked it in practice, more 
or less by the method of ttrial and error, 
with a minimum in the way of theoretic 
principle, with plenty of natural desire to 
escape burdens, but also with no little benevo- 
lence and sense of responsibility for the help- 
less, and not, either, without ingenuity. 
What was brought to pass and the value of 
it cannot be ascertained to any purpose with- 
out detailed knowledge of the records which 
still exist neglected and unexplored up and 
down the country. Under present conditions 
this requires not only scholarship and com- 
petence to deal with the material, but im- 
mense patience in hunting it out, and readi- 
ness to incur considerable fatigue, and even 
on occasion something like hardship. 
Thorough research such as this lies at the 
back of tthe book before us—a book which 
puts the student in possession of just those 
details which he needs. Here we see the 
towns of Cambridge, Wisbech and Royston 
and the villages of the county, generation 
after generation definitely at grips with un- 
employment, vagrancy, destitution in child- 
hood or old age, bastardy, sickness, the 
training of the young. Names, characters, 
sums expended, devices tried, are brought be- 
fore us concretely. Now and then a magis- 
trate or a vagrant, a benefactor or a pauper, 
stands out with, as it were, a momentary 
individuality; but, in general, the figures 
have the sort of anonymous distinctness 
which belongs to those in pictures like 
Hogarth’s ‘ March to Finchley.’ That is ito 
say that Miss Hampson handles the dry lists 
and accounts in such a way as to bring out 
effectively a good deal of the individual 
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human interest, and of picturesqueness in 
incident lurking in them. 
Plague and the Civil War, periods of sick- 


| ness and bad harvests presented difficulties 
: 
which no longer press upon the country, or 


His- | 


| 


| 


not so heavily and not in quite the same 
fashion. In Cambridgeshire, as we see, these 
different troubles and the ways in which they 
were tackled were modified by various local 
conditions: the lonely fen country; the 
method of administration in Wisbech; at 
Cambridge, the University. Even within 
this small area tthere is considerable diversity 
in the ideas and procedure of the authori- 
ties. 

When all allowance is made for the lower 
standard of comfort among the poor—so that 
what appears intolerable to the modern 
reader was probably matter-of-course at the 
time—this record on the whole supports those 
who take ithe gloomier view of the state of 
the poor in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. For the relief given by the mon- 
asteries there was gradually being substituted 
relief given by officials. The moral effect of 
this change—a change which involved new 
principles and a new attitude as between the 
poor and the administrators of relief—is 
among those things which can hardly be re- 
corded, and so is perhaps not now fully to 
be recovered. Whether or no the charitable 
activities of the monasteries have been exag- 
verated, their very existence stood for a 
clear-cut theory of Christian duty towards 
poverty ; and the generations following their 
dissolution seem to be fumbling after a new 
one. Here is a side of the matter which has 
not yet, we think, received the attention due 
to it. For any such study, careful examin- 
ation of the treatment of poverty in the new 
state of things will be one of the first re- 
quisites, and in this—as in many another 
study besides—Miss Hampson’s admirable 
monograph will assuredly play an important 
part. 


Matthews. 
£2). 


Calamy Revised. By A. @. 
(Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 


HIS is the well-known ‘ Account of the 
Ministers and others JHjected and 
Silenced, 1660-2,’ not in a reprint but in a 
revision and rearrangement designed, the 
author says, ‘‘ as a supplement to the orig- 
inal rather than a substitute for it.’’ Its 
first feature is the alphabetical order of the 
names of the 2,500 ministers who were ejec- 
ted. With this we have both an Index 
Locorum and a General Index. It will be 
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seen that for many practical purposes this 
book is likely to establish itself in fact as 
a substitute for the much less convenient 
volumes of Calamy. If Calamy’s particulars 
of the evidence connected with the ejections 
have been given in abbreviated form, the 
biographies have been augmented by glean- 
ings from a great number of sources : 
actions of historical societies; published 
parish registers; county and parish _his- 
tories; calendars of State Papers, and so 
on. ‘the end of it is that we have a compact 
but a substantial biographical record which 
illustrates in a unique way a passage. of the 
social and religious life in England, the 
more worth understanding because it proved 
to be the definite beginning of organized Dis- 
sent from the established Church. 

A very workmanlike introduction gives 
the necessary facts both concerning Calamy 
and his work, and concering the history of 
the ejections. St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, 
hardly ranks among the darkest of days in 
the annals of persecution, but it was natural 
that Calamy, whose grandfather and father 
had suffered for non-conformity, and who asa 
boy had been eye-witness of some of the dis- 
tresses following the ejections, should regard 
it with seriousness. Against Walker’s dis- 
paragement of it by comparison with what 
the clergy of the Church of England had 
gone through at the time of the rebellion, he 
made a reply not altogether effective in itself, 
but creditable to his own equanimity and 
good sense. His account of the ‘‘ Bartholo- 
means,”’ their supporters name them, 
Was, as everyone knows, partly a re-writing 
or ‘‘ Abridgment,’’ and partly a continua- 
tion and biographical expansion of the 
papers which Baxter had left for publica- 
tion to Matthew Sylvester. What the 
modern reader values in Baxter’s work, 
Calamy treated with almost as much uncon- 
cern as the dreary disquisitions on pet theo- 
logical ideas; but his work was instantly re- 
cognized as meeting a need, and has re- 
mained to the present day the student’s great 
stand-by in its subject. The first edition of 
1702 was replaced by a two-volume edition 
in 1713, to which in 1727 were added the 
two volumes more of his © Continuation.’ 

Specimen pages give us an idea of the 
appearance of these several volumes. One 
of them reveals a small discrepancy. The 


as 


facsimile of the 2nd edition gives part of | 
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the biography of a ‘‘ Mr. John King,’’ vioag 
of Debenham, Suffolk, who, in Mp 
Matthews’s entry appears as James Kingy 
This correction affords a minute concreté 
instance of the close labour which has gor 

to the production of ‘ Calamy Revised.’ We 
note that Mr. Matthews looks forward § 


publishing something in the nature of a sug 
plement at some later date, and would we 
and any 


% 
P 


come both 


corrections. 


additional particulars 


Mr. W. J. Lane, 423, Cuyahoga Building 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., writes to us: 7 

‘‘T have appreciated the response I havyg 
had to my enquiries in tracing the existene 
of unlocated British newspapers, a partial 
list of which has appeared from time to time 
in recent issues of ‘N. and Q.’ It occurred 
to me that undoubtedly the librarians of 
smaller provincial libraries might ha 
among their miscellaneous newspaper collec 
tions, scattered issues of missing newspap 
items. The librarian of the City Library of 
Exeter, Mr. H. Tapiey-Soper, has already 
obliged me with printing his holdings of 
various scarce Exeter newspapers. If other 
librarians would follow his example, the ser 
vice to future scholars would be of the 
greatest value. I should particularly like 
to hear from the Fulham Palace Library 
the Wisbech Museum, Island of Ely, and the 
various isolated Irish and Scotch libraries. 
Inasmuch as I am including the newspape 
and magazines printed in the West Indiesy@ 
notices of the existence of these would also 
be appreciated. I have examined the ve 
fine files of West Indies material in thé 
American Antiquarian Society, as well 
the published bibliography by the librarian¥ 
of the Jamaica Institute Library, and madé 
the inevitable corrections of errors that have? 
crept into the latter work. 

‘* Does any reader having access to the coky 
lections in various South African libraries 
know whether they have any material per 
taining to my needs, and if so, to wh 
extent ?”’ 


CORRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 164, col. 2, 1. 13 for “ verticle”” 
read vertical, and ; 
at ante p. 165, col. 1, 1. 12 
bought ” read may be brought. 


“may be 


for 


ag 
a ae —_—__—_—_— 


14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2, and printed 


by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe. in the County of Bucks. 
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